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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Bartram’s Garden in Philadelphia 


Sg reg wes interest in Bartram’s Garden, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been aroused on the eve of the two hundredth 
anniversary of its founding by John Bartram about 1730. 
This garden, said to be the first botanical garden established 
in the United States, is situated with the former residence of 
John Bartram on the west bank of the Schuylkill River, and 
is approached from the intersection of Elmwood Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth Street in West Philadelphia. Donations from 
the John Bartram Association, The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society and private citizens have made possible the res- 
toration of the house and part of the grounds. 

The venerable old home, one end of which was built by a 
Swedish settler about 1700 A.D., and still remains enclosed 
within the additions made by John Bartram after his pur- 
chase of it in 1728, has been completely restored in its origi- 
nal relation, so far as present knowledge can guide. A new 
shingle roof has replaced the old leaking one, and by judicious 
staining, as well as action of the weather during the past two 
years, this has taken on quite an ancient tint. The adjoining 
row of outhouses has been so treated in a similarly thorough 
manner as to make it safe for many years to come against 
“the tooth of time.” 

One of the first efforts in the restoration of the grounds 
was the replanting of the shrubbery that demarcated the 
boundary of the original garden until it was destroyed about 
20 years ago. The Garden Club of Philadelphia, the Weeders, 
the Four Counties Garden Club, and the Civic Club of the 
city have sponsored large plantings of the native mountain 
rhododendron, of kalmia, and other evergreen members of 
the Heath family. These, with pink, white and flame azaleas, 
hydrangeas and dogwood—all associated closely with early 
Bartram work—have been interspersed with numerous other 
deciduous shrubs and low trees, aiong the original boundary 
line of the old garden, so that an appropriate setting has once 
more been secured for it. Along the front and back part of 
the old home, groups of native shrubs have been set out, and 
already these give a rich and 
soft effect around the old 
but substantial building. 
A considerable amount of 
planting has also been done 
in the upper part of the gar- 
den, mainly of noteworthy 
single or grouped shrubs 
and trees mentioned in the 
Bartram publications. 

The primary aim, in the 
plan of garden restoration, 
has been to bring together 
as many as possible of the 
native woody plants re- 
ferred to in the writings of 
John and William Bartram. 





The Former Residence of John Bartram 


In time will come the setting out of typical examples of the 
hardy exotic plants that John and William introduced and 
distributed widely over this country. The list of these is 
a large and varied one, as their price catalogue of 1828— 
of which at least one copy exists in the Bartram Memorial 
Library at the University of Pennsylvania—abundantly 
proves. One of these now famous introductions was the Lady 
Petre pear, that still grows and fruits against one end of the 
old home, and rejoices in an age of at least 150 years. It is 
also hoped to have examples of many hardy hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons of European origin, nearly all of which owe their 
hardy qualities and decorative effect to Rhododendron maxi- 
mum or R. catawbiense, the native parents from our Eastern 
mountains which the Bartrams supplied abundantly to 
European gardens. 


Flower Show at Newport, R. I. 


Surpassing all former exhibitions in comprehensiveness and 
size was the third annual flower show held on July 9-10 in 
the Newport Casino. This annual event is sponsored by the 
Newport Garden Association, the Newport Horticultural 
Society and the South County Garden Club. 

An added feature of this year’s show was a little garden 
class for the members of local garden clubs. First prize in this 
class was awarded to the Garden Association for its portrayal 
of a ‘Poor Man’s Cottage and Garden in Normandy.” Since 
the Association was helping to sponsor the show it declined 
to take the cup offered by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, and 
this was given to the South County Garden Club for its ex- 
hibit of a Normandy garden. The other entries in this group 
were the Victorian garden of the Jamestown Garden Club, 
the kitchen garden corner of the Little Compton Garden Club 
and the English cottage garden of the Providence Garden 
Club. 

An interesting exhibit by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
showing a rock garden with running water and rare plants, 
was not in competition. On the horseshoe piazza and in a 
tent flanking it were min- 
lature gardens shown by 
various residents. Mrs. Ed- 
ward V. Hartford won the 
first prize in both class A 
and class B of this group, 
while Mrs. Walter B. James 
was given a first in class C 
and Mrs. Hamilton Fish 
Webster in class D. 

Mr. Albert C. Burrage of 
Boston was awarded a spe- 
cial medal for his collection 
of orchids, which was sent 
down from Orchidvale and 
which proved to be one of 
the important features of 
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the exhibition. A silver cup offered by Mrs. Moses Taylor 
for the best flower picture went to Mrs. Nicholas Brown for 
her display of cacti. Mrs. R. Livingston Beeckman won sec- 
ond prize with a display of roses and small statuary. 

One of the features of the second day was a competition in 
flower arrangements for flowers in shades of only blue and 
purple. After much deliberation the judges awarded the cup 
offered by Mrs. Hugh B. Auchincloss in this class to Mrs. 
Richard W. Corbin. 


Garden Club of America in Seattle, Wash. 


Delegates from all over the country gathered in Seattle, 
Wash., on July 8-14, for the seventeenth annual convention 
of the Garden Club of America. Meetings of the various com- 
mittees were held throughout the week under the auspices of 
the garden clubs of Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore., and members were taken to visit Seattle gardens. 

The following officers were chosen at the opening session: 
President, Mrs. William A. Lockwood of New York; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley of Ridgefield, Conn. ; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; third vice-president, Mrs. William K. Prentice 
of Princeton, N. J.; fourth vice-president, Mrs. Andrew H. 
Christian of Richmond, Va.; fifth vice-president, Mrs. John 
Sherwin of Cleveland, Ohio; sixth vice-president, Mrs. Har- 
old Irving Pratt of Long Island, N. Y.; secretary, Mrs. Percy 
H. Williams of New Canaan, Conn.; treasurer, Mrs. K. M. 
Leroy of Bernardsville, N. J. 

The new members of the board of directors are Mrs. Stacy 
B. Lloyd of Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Mary R. Gross of New- 
port, R. I.; Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Barbour of Detroit, Mich.; and Mrs. Tyler Field of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An Alpine Garden Society 


Rock gardening has become so popular in the British Isles 
that an Alpine Garden Society has been formed to encourage 
the cultivation of alpine plants. The society is affiliated with 
the Royal Horticultural Society and has, as its president, Sir 
William Lawrence. Its other officers are men and women of 
prominence, the United States being represented by Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill as assistant honorary 
secretary. Mrs. Houghton is well known for her work in the 
cultivation of alpines and for her rock gardens. The society 
publishes bulletins devoted to the problems of alpine plant 
cultivation, gives advice on the construction of alpine gardens 
and conducts flower shows. Each year an annual dinner is 
held in London. Information about membership may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Houghton. 


Gladiolus Show in Boston 


The annual exhibition of the New England Gladiolus 
Society will be held in co-operation with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
on August 23-24. Besides practically every commercial vari- 
ety, many interesting new seedling forms of primulinus, 
primulinus grandiflorus and exhibition types will be shown. 
There will be many decorative baskets and larger decorative 
displays in which gladioli are used exclusively as well as—in 
a few cases—with other flowers. 


Dr. Hedrick Going to Chile 


Dr. U. P. Hedrick, director of the state experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., and a leading authority on horticul- 
tural practices, will be a member of a group of 20 American 
scientists and agricultural leaders which will visit Chile this 
Summer in connection with the celebration of the centenary 
of the nitrate of soda industry in that country. The party 
sailed from New York June 26, and expects to return to the 
United States about the middle of August. 

Widespread use of Chilean nitrate of soda as a fertilizer is 
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said to date from 1830, when about 850 tons were shipped 
to the United States and Europe. At the present time, the 
annual production from the Chilean nitrate fields averages 
close to 2,500,000 tons, more than a third of which is used 
by American farmers. While in Chile, the American party 
will participate in several official functions in honor of the 
part nitrate of soda has played in the agriculture of the world. 
Its members will not only make visits to the principal cities 
of the country and to typical farms, but take an extended 
tour through the provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca, 
where the chief nitrate deposits are to be found. 


Summer Pruning Injures Grapes 


The Summer pruning of grapes has received special study 
at the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., for several 
years, with the result that the station fruit men are now con- 
vinced that Summer pruning is not a desirable practice. 
Marked delay in the maturity of the vines and a lowering of 
the sugar content of the fruit are the chief reasons why this 
practice cannot be encouraged, says Richard Wellington, sta- 
tion horticulturist, in commenting on the tests. 

Late maturing varieties usually show a greater decrease in 
the sugar content and a more striking difference in maturity 
when pruned in the Summer than do the earlier sorts, but 
Delaware was the only variety in the station test to show a 
higher percentage of sugar when Summer pruned. Lack of 
maturity was related to a decrease of sugar, but this varied 
with the variety. 

Just what effect Summer pruning will have on the next 
season’s crop and just how it will affect Winter hardiness of 
the vines cannot be told at this early date from these tests; 
but Mr. Wellington believes it is probable that the vine as 
well as the fruit stored up less food in the form of starch, and 
hence would be more subject to adverse Winter conditions. 


Summer Lectures in New York 


The new program of the botanical lectures on Saturday 
afternoons at the Museum Building of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden is as follows: 


August 2. ‘Fungi, Edible, Poisonous and Otherwise Interesting,’ 
Dr. Fred J. Seaver, Curator. 


9. ‘‘Florida,’’ Dr. John K. Small, Head Curator of the 
Museums. 


August 16. ‘Fossil Plants of New York City and Vicinity,’’ Dr. 
Arthur Hollick, Paleobotanist. 


August 23. ‘Wild Flowers of Late Summer,’”’ Dr. Forman T. 
McLean, Supervisor of Public Education. 


August 30. “‘Growing Plants in Artificial Climates,’ Dr. J. M. 
Arthur, Boyce Thompson Institute. 


The program cards are in the form of folders, the front 
cover of which is bordered by a design showing the succession 
of flower displays at the New York Botanical Garden during 
June, July and August, beginning with the roses and irises 
and ending with the daisies. The lectures begin at four o’clock 
and last for one hour. 


August 


Corrected List of Hillcrest Lectures 


The following is a corrected list of the remaining lectures 
which readers of Horticulture may attend at Hillcrest Gar- 
dens, Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., on Wednesday after- 
noons at 3:30 o'clock: 

August 6. ‘Foreign Gardens of Long Ago and American 

Gardens of Today,’’ by Mr. Harold Hill 

Blossom, Landscape Architect, Boston, Mass. 
“Birds That Protect Our Forests,’’ by Mrs. 

Harriet Upham Goode, “‘Bird Acres,’’ Sharon, 

Mass. 

**Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy,’’ by Mr. Samuel 

Elbert Steele, Ithaca, N. Y. 

August 27. Bird Contest, Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, Mass. 

September 1. Labor Day. The boys will read their papers. The 
judges will be Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin, Lex- 
ington Botanic Garden, Lexington, Mass.; 
Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler, Jr., Concord, Mass., 
Mrs. Amos I. Hadley, Wayland, Mass. 


August 13. 


August 20. 
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Fragrant Borders of Dianthus Plumarius in Variety 


Fragrant Plants for the Garden 


SHALL not mention all the plants that have fragrance 
if in this paper, but merely try to suggest their charms and 

possibilities. When there is a choice between a fragrant 
plant and a scentless one, even where the fragrant one is not 
quite as handsome, it seems to me that the quality of fra- 
grance ought to tip the scales in the plant’s favor. 

To get a big odor from such plants as violas or Dianthus 
plumarius one has to grow them in fairly large drifts, but if 
the plants smell as strongly as the lemon-scented Dictamnus 
fraxinella or Hemerocallis flava, which has a scent like French 
lilacs, two or three in a clump are enough to be detected. 
Along the Mediterranean I have smelled the violets in a 
garden two or three blocks away, and the scent of jasmine or 
tuberoses is often wafted over the garden walls into the streets. 
Strangely enough, here in Westchester County we have few 
fragrant wild flowers. But we can transplant lavender, phila- 
delphus, the lilacs and European lindens to our lawns, and 
we can fill our beds and borders with daffodils, lilies-of-the- 
valley and countless other fragrant plants. 

In Spring the first pleasant smell in our locality comes 
from the yellow-flowered Benzoin aestivale. It is a breath 
of spice and lemon, but so faint that its effect is diagnosed by 
most of our week-end visitors as the difference between city 
and country air. Next come the early bulbs, the narcissi and 
hyacinths, and with them Lonicera fragrantissima, which 
smells of rose and honey and opens its small creamy blossoms 
before its leaves are out. From that time on, we have sweet 
smells following one after another until the last Crocus sativus 
faintly scents the cold October air. 

A tentative and incomplete list of the most fragrant plants 
for the garden follows:— 

The fragrant bulbs are the hyacinths, certain of the narcissi, 
lily-of-the-valley and some of the irises, such~as Iris pallida 
dalmatica, the iris Albert Victor, J]. flavescens, the irises 
Frank M. Thomas, Zua, Alcazar, Morning Splendor, Princess 
Beatrice, Isolene Kharput and Fairy. 


The fragrant lilies are Lilium regale, L. Browni, L. aura- 
tum (unpleasant), L. tenuifolium, all of which smell some- 
what like tuberoses but with different intensities. L. candidum 
smells the most pleasant of all the lilies, a little like honey- 
suckle but with some lemon. L. Parryi is pleasantly scented 
but not at all like the asiatics, and L. Kelloggti smells like 
Clematis virginiana. The native orchid, Habenaria fimbriata, 
is also fragrant. 

Among the fragrant tulips, which have a delightful per- 
fume, is the variety of Tulipa Gesneriana lutea pallida called 
Mrs. Keightly, which smells of lemon; and the cottage tulips, 
Dido, Vitellina (orange-scented) and T. Florentina odorata 
are all sweet-smelling. There is also the fragrant St. Bruno’s 
Lily, Anthericum liliago. 

Trees with fragrant blossoms are the wild plum, Prunus 
americana, the wild cherry, P. virginiana, the quince and such 
flowering crabs as Malus floribunda and M. toensis plena. 
The flowers of the European linden are sweeter than those of 
the American species, and in Europe they last longer on the 
trees. The English call this tree the lime. The French call it 
““tilleul’’ and make a delicious and soothing tea of the dried 
blossoms, which they call ‘‘infusion de tilleul.’’ The locust, 
Robinia pseudoacacia, has honey-scented blossoms hanging in 
creamy-colored panicles, which are shorter but very much 
like those of the white wisteria. They scent the whole coun- 
tryside when they are in bloom. Magnolia denudata, M. 
obovata and M. stellata all have fragrant flowers. 

Some of the shrubs with fragrant flowers are the azaleas 
and rhododendrons, which have a spicy smell, calycanthus, 
Clethra alnifolia and Comptonia asplenifolia. The leaves of 
this last smell like lemon and it grows along dry roadsides in 
poor soil. Other shrubs with fragrant flowers are Daphne 
cneorum, D. odora, Epigea repens (trailing arbutus), Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, and I see that a recent Arnold Arboretum 
bulletin describes L. syringantha and its variety Wolf as 
having heliotrope-scented blossoms. The native shrubs Myrica 
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cerifera and M. gale have fragrant leaves. Philadelphus coro- 
narius and P. virginale (orange-scented), Viburnum Carlesii 
and lastly, the bush roses, each have a distinctive fragrance. 

A few fragrant annuals are heliotrope, mignonette, nastur- 
tium, nicotiana, petunias, sweet alyssum, sweet peas, stocks 
and verbenas. 

Fragrant biennials and perennials include various kinds of 
pinks, chrysanthemums, golden rods, and day lilies, as well 
as many of the cresses, Arabis alpina, Alyssum saxatile and 
the wallflowers. Some of the peonies smell like roses, and 
many varieties of Phlox paniculata smell sweet in the warm 
sun. Four fragrant, shade-loving plants are Asperula odorata 
(sweet woodruff), Pyrola elliptica (shin leaf), which smells 
like hyacinth, the fragrant violets, as well as the bee-balms, 
Monarda fistulosa and M. didyma, with both leaves and 
flowers smelling like mint and peppers. Water lilies are, of 
course, extremely fragrant. 

Some of the fragrant herbs for flavoring, or just for the 
pleasure of their scented leaves, are the mints, thymes, laven- 
der, rosemary (not hardy, alas!), sage, tarragon, chervil and 
sweet marjoram. In pots we plant lemon verbena, rose gera- 
nium, sweet bay, Laurus communis, lilies, petunias, tube- 
roses, freesias, heliotrope and sometimes roses. 

Vines with fragrant flowers are Clematis virginiana, the 
honeysuckles, Lonicera etrusca and L. periclymenum, jasmine 
(not hardy but lovely in pots) and climbing nasturtiums. 
Fragrant climbing roses are var. Van Fleet, Silver Moon, Al- 
beric Barbier, Alida Lovett, Evangeline, Fernand Tanne, The 
Garland, Zepherine Drouhin, Kathleen Harrop, and Climb- 
ing American Beauty. The smell of the grape flower is sweet 
and sour together, the odor of wisteria has a spicy yet bitter 
quality and the leaves of the sweetbriar roses have an odor of 
their own. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Summer Flowers for Winter Decoration 


MATEUR gardeners are just beginning to appreciate how 
many different annual and perennial flowers—aside from 
plants with attractive seed pods and the ornamental grasses— 
can be dried for indoor decoration during the Winter months. 
While some of them do not keep their original shape, the 
colors are little changed by loss of moisture. 
Most of these so-called ‘‘everlastings’’ are easy to grow in 
a somewhat sandy, well-drained soil with plenty of sunlight. 





Helichrysum Bracteatum, the Only Strawflower in Common Cultivation 
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Only a prolonged drought will affect any of them except 
the celosias, which need water during dry periods. 

The favorite ‘‘everlastings’’ are, of course, the well-known 
strawflowers or helichrysums. The only commonly grown 
species of this plant is Helichrysum bracteatum (H. mons- 
trosum) from Australia. It grows from two to three feet tall 
under cultivation and produces clusters of two to five flowers 
in white, pink, salmon, orange, crimson, brown and—more 
seldom—yellow shades, from mid-July until frost. The 
flowers should be picked with long stems when the largest 
one in a cluster is only partly open, for the greenish-yellow 
disc in the center turns dusty brown and is revealed when 
the flower is fully expanded. 

The winged everlasting, Ammobium alatum, is a kind of 
miniature helichrysum. It should be picked before the yellow 
florets in the small, white blossoms open and turn brown. 

Celosia flowers, on the other hand, should be allowed to 
develop fully before they are picked, and extra large specimens 
may be obtained by cutting off the early blooms on side 
shoots, which can themselves be dried and used. The feathered 
cockscomb, Celosia argentea (C. plumosa, C. pyramidalis), 
has red and yellow flowers, while the common cockscomb, 
C. cristata, has also purple and violet ones. 

Related to the celosias is the globe amaranth, Gomphrena 
globosa, which is sometimes called bachelor’s button. It has 
clover-like blossoms of purple, orange, rose and white. 

Although the helipterums bloom for only six weeks, they 
include such excellent ‘‘everlastings’’ as acroclinium and the 
half-hardy rhodanthe. Helipterum Manglesii (Rhodanthe 
Manglesii) has delicate pink, white and rose flowers on wiry 
stems. H. roseum and its white variety, album (Acroclinium 
album), bear both single and double, daisy-like flowers of 
white and rose on taller stalks. 

Very few of the purple flowers on the old-fashioned ‘‘im- 
mortelles,’’ Xeranthemum annuum, are symmetrical in shape, 
and the lighter shades of yellow and white seldom expand, 
but they are formed in continual quantities until some time 
after the first frosts. 

Several of the annual statices retain their color when dried. 
Limonium Bonduellit (Statice Bonduellii) is bright yellow: 
L. sinuatum (S. sinuata) is a large-flowered mauve; L. Su- 
worowu (S. Suworowiti) is blue, white and rose. The foliage 
of these plants grows in a rosette of leaves, from which spring 
the long, deeply-flanged flower stems. 

There are also two statices among the perennial ‘‘everlast- 
ings." Limonium incanum (Statice incana) has branching 
stems with tiny white flowers. Sea laven- 
der, L. latifolium (8S. latifolia) has dark 
violet flowers on tall stems that are rather 
hard to use after they get brittle. 

The sea holly, Eryngium maritimum, is 
another perennial with unique, colored 
stems and flowers of steel-blue. It can be 
increased by seed sown as soon as it is ripe 
or from cuttings in sandy soil. 

Echinops sphaerocephalus is the com- 
mon globe thistle which is used so much 
in Europe for Winter bouquets. It is a 
coarse-growing perennial with pale blue 
flowers. E. ritro has steel-blue flowers and 
silvery foliage. 

The flowers of most ‘‘everlastings’” 
should be gathered, then, before they are 
quite expanded and when there is no mois- 
ture on them. All that is necessary in dry- 
ing them is the removal of leaves, flower- 
less stems and damaged flowers, tying the 
stalks in small, loose bunches—with the 
cord close to the ends so that they will not 
curl—and hanging them, heads down- 
ward, in a dark, dry and airy place. 
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T the extreme southwestern corner of the United States 

is San Diego, with its wonderful harbor and beautiful 
parks and gardens. Few cities in this country have as many 
garden advantages. Indeed, the residents go further and admit 
that no place in the world can equal their climatic advan- 
tages. They have, as they state it, the ‘smallest thermome- 
ter’’ in the world, the smallest range of temperature between 
Winter and Summer. Plants which dislike extremes are happy 
here. The exposition of 1915, which brought hundreds of 
thousands of visitors, was a daring undertaking for a city of 


the size of San Diego. Still more courageous was the determi- 
nation that all of its beauty should not be temporary. Today 
many of these magnificent buildings form important muse- 
ums and art galleries in Balboa Park, the old exposition 
grounds. The great outdoor organ still plays to thousands. 
The trees, shrubs and flowers are if anything still more beau- 
tiful than 15 years ago. The city has grown and many new 
residence districts are filled with beautiful gardens. 

Along the coast north of the city is a grove of beautiful 
Torrey pines, which grow wild only in this one spot and 
on the island off Santa Barbara. They are beautiful trees and 
the land they grow on is now a park. It is sad to learn that 
highway engineers are planning to straighten the road and 
to destroy some of the beauty of this spot. Lovers of trees 
have protested vigorously, but the question had not been 
settled at the time of my visit last November. 


The gardens of Santa Barbara and Montecito have long 
been famous. Built mostly by wealthy Easterners they are 
often very large, and those on higher ground command mag- 
nificent views of near and distant mountains on one side and 
fertile valley, sea coast, Pacific Ocean and distant islands on 
the other. Beautiful terrace gardens, waterfalls, pools and long 
vistas have been made by garden designers to frame and accen- 
tuate these wonderful views. Under skilled direction a great 
multitude of different plants can be grown. The valley gar- 
dens have a naturally deep rich soil, but people owning hill- 
side or hilltop land have found it necessary to blast away rocks 
and hard pan and bring in soil. Palms flourish of course, and 
so do the many eucalyptus, Monterey and Canary Island 
pines, Monterey and Italian cypress, deodars, and rubber 
trees. Among the beautiful flowering trees are many species of 
acacias. Among the most beautiful of the vines are Tecoma 
venusta and a Mexican species of philadelphus. Many pyra- 
canthas and cotoneasters were covered with fruit, and fine 
plants of Strelitzia regina were in bloom. Naturalized in shrub 
borders were white freesias and in garden beds were gorgeous 
snapdragons, stocks and nemesias. Self sown on one grassy 
slope were thousands of white alyssum. To number all the 
flowers here would be like reciting from Bailey’s Cyclopedia! 

Rare skill and much money have been required for these 
great gardens. A lawn of a few acres such as might be seen in 
many eastern suburban places was said to have cost $10,000 
for soil and irrigation system. But even in Santa Barbara all 
people are not rich, and equally fine flowers are grown in small 
front and back yards of those of more moderate means. And, 
thanks to the recent earthquake which destroyed the old busi- 
ness section, new, neat, clean and often very beautiful business 
buildings have been built. The Spanish Mission style of archi- 
tecture predominates. The city hall, county court house, rail- 
road station, and other public and semi-public buildings have 
already become nationally famous. One entire business block 
is built around a patio and through it wind arcades upon 
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which face various shops. Even the great chain stores conform 
in architecture to the general scheme instead of standing out 
like eye-sores. Every city and town in this country may well 
envy Santa Barbara the vision and the courage which made 
possible this splendid new city rising out of the ashes of the 
old after the terrible earthquake disaster. 

Of special interest to the gardener is the Natural History 
Museum, given to the city as a memorial to the late Rowland 
Hazard. In various rooms are exhibits of animals and birds, 
but in one of the largest rooms there is maintained every day 
of the year a show of flowering shrubs and garden flowers 
which are in bloom at that time in nearby gardens or growing 
wild in the mountains. Just a few stalks of each kind 
are in a vase and all are labeled. The big Eastern cities have 
Spring, Summer and Autumn Shows; the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has fortnightly shows in London; but little 
Santa Barbara has a flower show every day of the year, except 
the few holidays when the Museum is closed to the public. 
Admission is free. All can come and enjoy the flowers and learn 
their names. Wealthy people in all parts of the country are 
constantly endowing schools, colleges, libraries and hospitals. 
Why cannot some of them be inspired by Santa Barbara to 
endow flower shows, not of magnificent florist’s roses and 
orchids which are for the rich only, but of the easily grown 
flowers which all persons can own and enjoy? 


After the warmth of southern California, San Francisco 
seemed chilly and an overcoat once more became a comfort. 
Outdoor flower stands were in evidence, reminding the traveler 
of Paris. In most of them great branches of double-flowering 
peach made a great splash of red. The country around San 
Francisco differs greatly in appearance from that in the south- 
ern part of the state. The hills are rounded, smooth, and cov- 
ered with grass or trees and the fields are much larger. 

In Palo Alto, Professor Wight is conducting experiments 
with daffodils and it was pleasant to see great long rows of 
Bath’s Flame and Golden Sceptre and hundreds of seedlings. 
The daffodil, however, is but one of the many plants to be 
seen on the University Farm and Professor Wight’s favorites 
are probably the seedling peaches grown from many carefully 
planned crosses. One cross of Elberta upon an Asiatic species 
has unexpectedly given rise to a very handsome ornamental 
tree with large single flowers of a clear pink which have the 
valuable trait of keeping unusually well in water. Young 
plants of this hybrid, which has not yet been named, have—lI 
believe—been sent to the Arnold Arboretum for trial. 

With Mr. Carl Salbach and Professor E. O. Essig, both 
well-known to eastern growers of irises, I drove to Berkeley, 
reaching Professor Essig’s steep hillside garden at sunset time. 
His view over the bay, across to San Francisco and out the 
Golden Gate, is beautiful beyond all words. But needing su- 
perlatives also was Mr. Mohr’s white iris, Purissima, already 
in bloom on March 6 in Professor Essig’s garden. Mr. Sal- 
bach’s garden is later and few flowers were to be seen, but it 
was a joy to see row after row of plants sending up their 
strong healthy Spring foliage. Mr. Salbach’s garden also is on 
a steep hillside with fine views. His house adjoins that of 
Professor S. B. Mitchell who is spending a sabbatical year in 
Europe. Other well known iris growers of the San Francisco 
bay regions are Mrs. S. O. Scudder and Mrs. Hardee whom I 
met later at a dinner of American Iris Society members. With 
them was Mrs. A. D. Hubbard, a publicity agent, who has 
done much to make the dahlia popular on this coast by keep- 
ing the newspapers supplied with dahlia notes. The West is 
certainly ahead of the East in such publicity work. 
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Safe and Unsafe Tree-Banding 


Dear Sir:— 

I should like to call your attention to the fact that the 
application of automobile grease to the trunks of trees for 
the control of caterpillars, as printed on page 319 of the 
July 1 issue of Horticulture, is decidedly unsafe, though it 
is admitted that not all greases are alike. The application of 
such a band to sugar maples 15 inches in diameter or less 
will in all probability kill the trees within 12 months or 
thereabouts. I am not opposed to the control of caterpillars. 
I simply wish to state that grease bands are decidedly dan- 
gerous and, if they must be used, I should suggest their ap- 
plication to a band of building paper, preferably not black, 
so as to reduce the danger of the grease penetrating the bark, 
or of heat injuring the tree in case black is used. 

Incidentally, you may be interested to know that the white 
oil paint so generally applied to trees and other objects be- 
side highways to aid automobile operators in keeping within 
road bounds is deadly to sugar maples some 15 inches in 
diameter or less. Hundreds if not thousands of trees have 
been killed by this application in New York and in the New 
England States. 

Very likely you are aware of the fact that the state authori- 
ties of Massachusetts and co-operating governmental agencies 
were at one time deeply interested in the development of a 
banding material which could be used safely upon trees; and, 
as a result of this, tree tanglefoot and a similar material pre- 
pared according to a government formula have come to be 
_extensively used. These are relatively safe and effective. 


—E. P. Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Keeping the Japanese Beetle in Check 


b Been Japanese beetle in and around Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been creating a great deal of destruction on vegetation, 
particularly on cherry, apple and trees of that nature. Bush 
and climbing roses have been badly eaten, as have many other 
plants. 

The property owners are using all the methods they can 
devise to prevent the spreading of the beetle, but this year in 
certain localities they are worse, if anything, than last year. 
They are being caught in great quantities in traps. As an 
illustration, at my home a few days ago, a quart jar—at- 
tached to one of these traps—was filled in one and one-half 
hours. We have probably 15 or 18 traps in the shrubbery 
and have been emptying anywhere from ten to 15 quarts a 
day, which means 3000 beetles to a quart, so that one can 
realize what a devastation they are to vegetation. 

Birds, we believe, will be the main salvation in the reduc- 
tion of the number of beetles. Starlings, quails, pheasants and 
numerous other birds devour not only the grub but the beetle 
as well. 

I notice by the newspapers that the Game Commission of 
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the State of Pennsylvania is talking of having an open season 
for the shooting of pheasants this Fall. It seems to me that 
this would be a very grave mistake. A member of the Game 
Commission two years ago told me that a pheasant was 
opened and 140 beetles found in its craw, showing very con- 
clusively that these birds are taking care of large quantities of 
the pests. 

Would it not be better to have a closed season for the 
pheasants and thereby less beetles? 

—S. S. Pennock. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
Adventures in dish gardening, by P. Beard. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1930. 
Alberi e boschi, by G. Roversi. Bologna, Cappelli, 1929. 


—- flower garden companion, by E. Sayers. Boston, Breck, 


Art of floral designing, rev. & enl. ed. by W. C. Harry. N. Y., De- 
LaMare, 1930. 


Bibliographie historique et iconographique du Jardin des Plantes, 
comp. by L. Denise. Paris, Daragon, 1903. 


= for American gardens, by J. C. Wister. 


~ arenes and its culture, by E. A. White. N. Y., Judd, 


Boston, Stratford, 


Concrete handbook, no. 1, rev. & enl. by Popular Mechanics. 
cago, Popular Mechanics Press, 1929. 


Conifers and their characteristics, by C. Coltman-Rogers. 
Murray, 1920. 


Dictionary of American biography, v. 5. N. Y., Scribner, 1930. 


European agriculture and rural economy, by H. Colman. London, 
Rogerson, etc. 1844-1948. 2v. 


Exploring for plants, by D. Fairchild. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 


First lessons in botany and vegetable physiology, by A. Gray. N. Y., 
Ivison, 1857. 


Floral designs de luxe; 9th ed.. N. Y., Florists exchange, 1929. 
Flowers for every occasion, by E. S. Tipton. N. Y., Stokes, 1930. 
Flowers in the home, by M. Watt. London, Black, 1927 

Forests and mankind, by C L. Pack and T. Gill. N. Y., Macm., 1929. 
~~ new garden, by Mrs. Louisa (Yeomans) King. N. Y., Knopf, 


Chi- 


London, 


Gardening for ladies . . . lst American from the third London ed., 
ed. by A. J. Downing. N. Y., Wiley, 1843. 


Geography of nature, by M. Vulliet, trans. from the French by a lady. 
Boston, Hickling, 1856. 

Germantown . . . rare and notable plants; ed. 2., by E. C. Jellett. 
Germantown, Pa., 1904. 

Guide to the villas of Italy, by R. K. Webel. Rome, Garden Club of 
America, 1930. 

Historic gardens of Virginia; ed. by E. T. Sale. Richmond, Va., the 
James River Garden Club, 1923. 

~~ plants of North America, by J. H. Lovell. Medina, O., Root, 
1926. 


How to make concrete garden furniture and accessories, by J. T. Fal- 
lon. N. Y., McBride, 1917. 


Lily pools and rock gardens, by E. H. Wilson and R. T. Wilson. 
Omaha, Nebr., Ralph, 1929. 

Livre d’or du monde horticole. Bruxelles, La Tribune horticole, 1913. 

Nature’s sovereign remedials . . . extracted from plants, by W. R. 
Prince. Flushing, N. Y., 1864. 

Old fashioned flowers, by M. Maeterlinck, trans. by A. T. de Mattos. 
London, Allen, 1906. 

Plans ... of the gardens and buildings at Kew in Surrey, by W. 
Chambers. London, Haberkorn, 1763. 


Principles of agronomy, by F. S. Harris and G. Stewart. N. Y., 
Macm., 1930. 

Rock gardens and alpine plants, by H. Correvon, ed. by L. Barron. 
N. Y., Macm., 1930. 

eed makes a garden, by C. B. King. Philadelphia, Pa., Penn, 
1930. 

Stray leaves from the book of nature, by M. S. DeVere. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1855 

Tree talk, pub. by F. A. Bartlett tree expert co. Stamford, Conn. 

Trees, fruits, flowers and vegetables of Minnesota, v. 57. St. Paul, 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 1929. 

Vegetable growing, by J. E. Knott. Philadelphia, Lea, 1930. 

Versailles, les extéreiurs et les jardins, by P. de Nolhac. 
Morancé. 


Yearbook of agriculture, 1930, pub. by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Washington, Gov’t printing office, 1930. 


Paris, 
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Planting Daffodils for Early Bloom 


| gurl gardeners begin to think of planting bulbs in Sep- 

tember and October. It is a pity that they do not think 
of it two months sooner, as—with the exception of tulips 
and one or two other groups—most bulbs are better planted 
in August than September and perhaps even better in July. 
September and October are not too late, however, and for 
those who have not done their planting early the following 
notes are compiled. 

There is nothing difficult about daffodil growing but, as 
‘with most plants, a careful preparation of the soil is a good 
investment. Because the bulb is planted only four, five, or six 
inches deep at the base does not mean that the roots feed only 
in the upper surface. Daffodil roots go down some distance 
and for best results with the finest varieties it is wise to trench 
the beds 14 to 16 inches or more deep. If the soil is of heavy 
clay texture, which retains the moisture, it is well to add a 
little sand or gravel or even ashes. Practically all ordinary 
garden soils are benefitted by the addition of humus. Old 
peat, leaf mould or peat moss can be used to advantage in daf- 
fodil beds when mixed with the soil. Coarse bone meal is 
a good fertilizer and acid phosphate as well as other chemical 
preparations may be used. Experiments have been conducted 
in England with many different fertilizers and, although con- 
ditions are of course different there from ours, it is interesting 
to note that some of the best results have been obtained from 
the use of bone meal with a slight addition of one or two 
other chemical fertilizers. 

While great pains may be necessary to get the very best soil 
for the commercial culture of daffodils in order that the rate 
of increase may be most rapid, for the amateur almost any 
soil will do with most of the varieties that are generally avail- 
able. It is encouraging to note that there are many varieties 
on the American market this year and we have every reason 
to expect that more and more varieties will be added to Amer- 
ican daffodil lists in the future. 

It should be the aim of the gardener to get as long a season 
from daffodils as possible. To those who buy only reasonably 
priced bulbs this means a season extending from the time of 
the first flowers of Narcissus Golden Spur, which come in 
Philadelphia about April 1 (or sometimes even a week or 
two earlier in sheltered positions), to the last flowers of N. 
poeticus recurvus, which often last until May 15 or 20. This 
means six weeks of daffodil bloom with the possibility of 
stretching it another week or two, and the fact that we can 
have this long season should at once silence any remarks 
about daffodils hastening too soon away. 

Most of the early varieties are Yellow Trumpets and 
Golden Spur is the best known of these. It has unfortunately 
proven an unsatisfactory variety for the commercial man to 
cure and ship, and for that reason is not as available on the 
market as it was some years ago. 

In reading daffodil literature it has amused me to count the 
number of varieties which are recommended by growers as 
being “‘earliest of all.’” Some foreign catalogues will put this 
description after two or three varieties on the same page, each 
one being earlier than the one before it which was the earliest 
of all. I have tried Forerunner, Advance Guard, Early Beauty, 
Gold Finder, Guinea Gold and a number of others. All are 
early and all have nice flowers, but they have not, in the few 
years that I have had them, been distinctly earlier than 
Golden Spur. I am still trying them, hoping that when they 
get better established they may prove earlier blooming. The 
tallest and most beautiful of the early varieties I have had for 
some years is Goldbeater, which was raised by Guy L. Wilson 
in Ireland. It has a rather gracefully twisted perianth and is 
not only a very stately garden flower but a good grower. 

Much more expensive is a 1924 introduction of Mr. Lionel 
Richardson. It is named Luxor and is undoubtedly one of the 
finest of all Yellow Trumpets. Mr. Richardson says it has 
flowers five inches in diameter, but it has not reached this size 
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you are invited 
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to pay a visit to our nurseries 


Near the office we 
have a display room, where you will see many trees, shrubs, plants, 
ready for immediate use. 


On your vacation trip plan to visit our nurseries. 


Lots of people enjoy seeing the plants and arrangement here. You 
won't be bothered by a salesman. Plants are plainly labeled so you may 
know what they are. 


Out in the fields are thousands of evergreens and shade trees, from 5 to 
30 years old, that can be moved any month in the year. When we are 
willing to dig and ship, you can be sure it is safe to plant. 


Do you have a copy of “Home Landscapes”? It’s full of plant information, 
helpful and fresh. Write for a copy—or ask for it when you call. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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A Hedge of Red Pine on Long Island 


30,000 Norway (Red) Pine 
Mic an it ene: otis ae re 


this autumn or next spring. All are twice trans- 


planted and have fine bushy root systems. They are 144 to 2 feet in height and 
well developed trees—sold only from the block as they run without selection. 


To encourage immediate sale we offer them at the bargain price of 


$125 per 1000 
(100 for $15.00) 


These trees are Northern New England grown. We have found such trees when moved 
into less rigorous climates respond with exceptional vigor and lusty growth. 


The Norway (or Red) Pine (Pinus resinosa) is one of the most valuable and popular 
of native evergreens. The trees here offered will in a few years produce excellent 
screens, hedges, mass plantings, etc., and at phenomenally low cost — ORDER NOW. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


FIFTY CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 














MERTENSIA 


Opening tubular flowers of 
pink, turning to the clear- 
est baby-blue imaginable, 
the Mertensia typifies the 
purity and appeal of our 
native wild flowers. It is 
easily grown in dry shade 
or full sun. Every year, 
we sell it by the thousand 
for woodland planting. It 
does best when planted in 
July and August. 





60c for 3; $2.00 per 12; $12.00 per 100; $100.00 per 1,000 


A new catalog of 250 native Wild Flowers and 
Ferns from all parts of the United States will be 
mailed at your request. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
BOX G PUTNEY, VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 























yet with me. I had it on April 3 in 1929 and April 1 in 
1930. The first year it came after Goldbeater and the second 
year before it. Earlier, but smaller and more golden, is an- 
other very expensive variety, Winter Gold, raised by Barr & 
Sons of London, England. The stock of this is very scarce 
so that it will probably be many years before it is available in 
this country at any reasonable price. 
—John C. Wister. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roses in the Shade? 


HIS is the third blooming season in which roses at Breeze 

Hill have shown their flowers as casually planted on both 
sides of a border about 75 feet long, running not quite due 
east and west, and shaded both sides by shrubs and trees. On 
the south side of this border are prospering some five plants 
of philadelphus varieties, including a massive specimen, of 
Philadelphus purpurascens, with lovely small blooms, which 
are scented precisely like sweet peas. At the other end is a 
good specimen of Abies homolepis. 

The north side of this border includes two excellent plants 


| of Taxus cuspidata, one of them a superb specimen. There 


are also Abies concolor, and two rapidly growing Douglas 
firs, one of the blue form. A tremendous plant of Philadel- 
phus Conquete holds its place, and other shrubs: lilies and 
the like, make up a pretty solid mass of agreeable greenery 
when not in bloom. 

With the compass position in mind it may be noted that 
these borders get sun something like half the time, but they 
have shelter all the time, and the tree and shrub roots are 
presumably everywhere. We have put in the few open spaces 
left in these two borders hybrid tea roses in three classes: first, 
those that are “‘hard doers,’’ second, the average roses, and 
third, the robust varieties. 

In the first class I would put Angele Pernet, William F. 
Dreer and Wilhelm Kordes, none of which has done itself 
credit in the open rose beds, under our rather careful culture. 
In these shaded corners (and they are in the shadiest part of 
these borders) they have given us great pleasure, in what is 
now the third season. All are developing their characteristic 
beauties, and it is obvious that we have no place for these 
roses at Breeze Hill anywhere else than just in such a pro- 
tected and shaded position. 

In the middle class might be considered Lady Ashtown, 
Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller, Christine and Mrs. Charles 
Bell. All have done better and bloomed more vigorously and 
satisfactorily, with flowers that lasted longer, in these shrub- 
bery pockets. 

Most vigorous of all the roses in these two borders is Etoile 
de Hollande, well known as certainly one of the best, if not 
the best, of the presently available really red hybrid tea roses. 
In the north side of the border above mentioned, plants of 
this rose have assumed a stature I have never seen anywhere 
else. Flowers five inches across are on the plants as I write. 
They have kept their color and petalage better than outside. 


So close is one of these plants to a Japanese yew, that I have 


had to clip twigs of the latter to give the flowers a chance 
to show. 

There are several less familiar roses in the south side of 
this border, including a very beautiful single red unnamed 
seedling from Edward Towill, and the beautiful white single 
Innocence. I cannot say these have done better than outside, 
but they have done as well, and it is quite apparent that for 
the whole of the roses thus handled the conditions are far 
more favorable than in the open. 

The first season this shade-planting was done I was willing 
to ascribe the good results to anything else than the shade. 
The second season it looked as if the shade and shelter were 
worth while. This third season, which has included all the 
extremes so far possible in weather conditions, from near frost 
to over 90 degrees in temperature, from no rain in three weeks 
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to a half-inch in half an hour, the success is so notable that 
I believe it ought to be urged as worth attention on the basis 
of other similar trials and reports. 

Let no one make the mistake of thinking that I am insist- 
ing on shade and shelter for roses. I am detailing my own 
experience and urging that others add to that experience 
their own trials, together with proper reports, so that we 
may know more about it. If my present feeling is confirmed, 
it may simply be insisted, in consequence, that many shrub- 
bery pockets can hold roses to enormous advantage. I presume 
it hardly needs to be said that the soil is fertile and well-cared- 
for, though we have not this year pursued our usual method 
of cutting down with a long spade back of the roses to inter- 
fere with any hungry tree or shrub roots. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Radially Symmetrical Gladiolus Ornatus 


A Radially Symmetrical Gladiolus 


N most of the genera of the iris family the flowers are radi- 
ally symmetrical, but in the gladiolus, which belongs in 
this family, a departure occurs. The six segments are usually 
unequal and form bilaterally symmetrical flowers, which in- 
cline towards the very irregular flowers of the orchids. 
Gladiolus growers and anyone who has grown quite a 
number of gladioli must have noticed, however, that occa- 
sionally a flower of upright habit will appear having radial 
symmetry. Some varieties of this type have been observed by 
gladiolus growers to be fairly well-developed and constant, 
but in most cases they have reverted to the normal type. After 
many trials in the crossing and selection of these forms, I have 
succeeded in producing one of this type which has been con- 
stant for the last 12 years. The fairly long spike is almost 
always radially symmetrical; there are only rare reversions to 
the normal type of one or two flowers on a spike. Feeling that 
this variety is worthy of further trial among breeders and 
growers, I have named it Ornatus. It produces seed poorly, 
and chances of obtaining seed are better if a male parent is 
used in propagating it. The few seedlings which I have ob- 
tained from Ornatus show the trait of developing radially 
symmetrical flowers, but the permanence of this trait must be 
tested out for a few more seasons. : 


—Eugene N. Fischer. 
Sharon, Mass. 
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H. L. FROST @ CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY 


INSECT CONTROL 
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25% LESS THAN LIST 


For prompt acceptance for August delivery we offer all the following 
overstock at 25% off from list prices: 


Fee 
22% 3 3% 44% 
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JAMES W. EUSTIS 


COHASSET, MASS. 


(Private drive off Beechwood Street) 








evergreens to be had anywhere. 





| CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays. 








The two annual publications 


(New Issue Ready September 1) 


Please mention this publication 





“A Little Book About Roses” 


ROSES and PEONIES 
from PETERSON 


Continuing to specialize in these two universal favorites for over 25 
years results in better grown plants of highest quality. 


“The Flower Beautiful” 
(New Issue Ready August 1) 


Either or both sent upon request 
Fall planting of our field-grown Roses is successful 
Plant peonies from September 15 or 20 until frost 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 





SCOTCH HEATHER 
3-inch pots $.75 each 
$6.00 for 10 


For sandy soil in full sun, we offer 22 
varieties of this hardy, low-growing 
evergreen shrub. The slender spikes 
of prolific bloom range in color from 
white, pink, carmine, lavender to pur- 
ple, with charming variation of folli- 
age coloring. Sturdy, pot-grown plants 
can be transplanted at any time and 
insure bloom this season. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
: Dept. A 
Telephone Natick 345 Holliston, Mass. 











NATURALLY 
You will want to plant 
SOUTHLAND 
GROWN IRIS 


from 


SOUTHLAND 
IRIS GARDEN 


976 Palm Terrace 
Pasadena, California 


Send for Our New Catalog 
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New Everblooming Phlox 


FOR carpets of color, or for edgings in hardy gardens, the new Arendsi 
Hybrid Phlox are not surpassed by other perennials. From May to 
mid-autumn they are a mass of bloom, giving a new note to the garden’s 
color harmony. 


Charlotte. Pinkish lilac. 
Emmy. Dark lilac. 


Louise. Pale lilac. 
Marianna. Bluish violet. 


$19 


Hanna. Bright pink. ; 
Hilda. White suffused lilac. 


75 Cents Each 


Five Plants of each for only 
provided you mention Horticulture 


SPECIA 


Place orders now for autumn shipping and planting 


For autumn planting we suggest the new Sidalcea Hybrids, Nimmerdor, Mr. Lindburg, 
Monarch, Scarlet Beauty; Heliopsis, new double-flowering; Potentilla hybrids; Sedums, 
Trollius, and many others, described and priced in our Hardy Plant catalogue. 


In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. You will confer a 
favor by mentioning “‘Horticulture’’ when writing. 


Ask for list of Potted Perennials for late summer and early autumn planting 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
000001000 








Genuine “‘Ideal’’ Granulated 
Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an Important Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, landscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 
It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 
There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 
The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 
We pay a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 
Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 
to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 
Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 
$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 
$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 
Large Cartons—$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 
Write for circular and free sample 
We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP MANURE, all 
kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
PARkway 6020, 6021, 6022, 6023 
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Useful Annuals From California 


HE gilias and linanthus are numbered among California’s 
most important annuals and are very conspicuous in the 
Spring pageant of bloom. There are 20 or more species and 
a great many varieties of gilia, while the genus linanthus is a 


| still larger one. 


Gilta capitata is not only abundant but is becoming popu- 
lar as a garden annual. It is slender growing, and has both 
finely divided foliage and crowded head-like clusters of bloom 
that vary in shade from pale blue to bright blue with a 
lavender tinge. It is about 18 inches tall. 

A many-stemmed and sometimes branching species is 
G. tenuiflora. It grows from one foot to twice that height 
and has tubular, funnel-shaped flowers of blue or pink or 
shades of red. G. tenuiflora is common on the deserts, where 
it often makes a sea of bloom beneath and between the desert 


| shrubs. 


One of the best known is G. tricolor which has been used 
for years in the gardens of Europe and America. Its funnel- 
shaped flowers are lilac with purple and gold centers and are 
borne in loose clusters. This gilia, like G. capitata, is common 
on slopes and hillsides. It is a slender annual, about one 
foot tall. 

G. aggregata is a biennial or perennial and grows in the 
loose soil of mountain slopes. It has showy flowers, usually 
scarlet but sometimes white, pink or salmon, which are borne 
in loose panicles. It has a branching habit and is from one 
to three feet tall. The leaves are pinnately divided, glossy and 
of a rich green. 

Linanthus dianthoides is a charming and dainty four-inch 


annual. My first acquaintance with it was in an English 


garden where it proved a most valuable ‘‘filler.”” The flowers 
are large, fringed, and lilac with yellow throats. The leaves 
are very narrow. It grows here abundantly and is found in 
dry, sandy washes and along railroad banks, where it makes 
a sheet of bloom. When the soil is poor and very dry, the 
plants are sometimes only one inch high and very washed-out 
looking; but in happier conditions the plants are much taller, 
as well as more spreading and darker in color. 

Another species, L. grandiflorus, often grows 18 inches 
tall; but, like L. dianthoides, it is low-growing and poor 
in unfavorable places. The flowers are borne in dense terminal 
heads and in the subterminal axils. They too are funnel- 
formed and range in color from white to deep pink. They 
grow on hill or mountain slopes, in some places covering the 
exposed ridges. 

L. parviflorus is common throughout most of the state: It 
reaches a height of about nine inches. The flowers, in terminal 
clusters, have long thread-like tubes and are white, pink, 
yellow, lilac or purple. 

When used as garden flowers, these annuals should be 
sown in light soil where the drainage is good and should 
receive little water after they are well started. A sunny or 
half-shady slope would be a satisfactory location. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


‘The Best White Campanula 


§ fine stout Campanula asiatica is becoming common in 
gardens through the help of one of our garden friends, 
from seed which she found in Europe several years ago. I 


| cannot find the name asiatica in any list of campanulas, and 


yet it is wholly distinct from any present species in cultiva- 
tion. It is more related to C. macrantha alba, a form of C. 
latifolia; but the flowers are even larger, less clustered on the 
stem, held more erect, with very narrow pointed lobes, and 
blooming for a longer period than C. latifolia. It is like the 
bells of the white form of C. nobilis (punctata), but more 
deeply cut and erect in a loose spike. The flowers are as large 
as the named forms of C. persicifolia, but more deeply lobed. 
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CLOSING OUT SURPLU 
Choice Hardy Iris 


“The World’s Finest Irises” are here offered at Considerably Less Than My Catalogue Prices, in 
Some Cases Less Than Half Price, and lower than such choice varieties have ever been sold for be- 
fore. These special prices apply only on orders received this month and next in direct response to this 
ad, which will not appear again. All these varieties are of recent origin and many of them have recently 
sold as high as $50 and $75 a root. This is a rare opportunity for Commercial Growers, as well as private 
estates and individual home owners to secure a high class collection of Hardy Garden Irises at a frac- 
tion of their real worth. Each plant is carefully labeled and all are guaranteed true to name. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 


AMBER: One of the finest new yellows. 
3.00 each; 3 for $7.50 


APACHE: A distinctive new coppery red tone 
$1.75 each; 3 


APHRODITE: A sensational ae FR oe pink. 


for $4.50. 


5 each; 8 for $4.50. 


AUTUMN KING: A summer ane an flowering purple. 


each; 3 for $2.50. 


BEAU IDEAL: White, strikingly edged brilliant violet. 
$1.25 each; 3 for $2.50. 


DON QUIXOTE: New Quaker Lady type, but twice as 
arge. $2.25 each; 3 for $5.00. 
ECLAIREUR: White upper petals; rosy violet falls. 
$1.25 each; 3 for $2.50. 
DOMINION: Richest velvety indigo purple. 
$3.00 each; 3 for $7.50 
EVADNE: Fragrant bronzy red. Very popular. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.50. 
GEORGE YELD: Apricot standards; crimson falls, 
edged buff. $2.25 each; 3 for $6.00. 
GEO. J. TRIBOLET: Finest nigrosin violet and blackish 





CHASSEUR: A lovely tall large yellow. 

$1.25 each; 3 for $2.50. 
CLARIDAD: A perfectly gorgeous clear blue. 

$1.25 each; 3 for $2.50. 
JUBILEE: Soft yellow, edged and peppered maroon. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.00. 
LADY BYNG: Exquisite soft ageratum violet. 90c each; 3 for $2.50. 
MAGNIFICA: Brilliant Chinese violet. Very fragrant. Gigantic. 75c each; 

3 for $1.75. 


PRIZEWINNER COLLECTION 


In the June and July issues of this magazine, I advertised the “PRIZE- 
WINNER COLLECTION” of 
20 Choice Varieties, Value $20.00 for $13.50 


You'll be interested in referring back to one of these issues and reading 
the descriptions of these beauties. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


$25.00 Worth of Fine Iris for $6.75 
While I cannot label the varieties in this RAINBOW COLLECTION, I guaran- 
tee that each of these collections will contain such “Prizewinners” as Ambassa- 
deur, Lent A. Williamson, Lord of June and others of equal value. Certain 
stocks must constantly be moved to make room for the propagation of new 
varieties—hence this RAINBOW COLLECTION contains many choice varieties ; 
in fact, I grow nothing but the best. 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, My Selection, Without Labels, for $6.75 
100 Plants, Choice Assortment, Without Labels, for $12.00. 


purple. 


Send for a copy of my new 120-page Iris Catalogue. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, 


HARMONY: Very early lovely satiny blue. 


It contains a vast 





$2.50 each; 3 for $6.00. 


IRIS MAGNIFICA 


90c each; 3 for $2.50. 
TAJ MAHAL: Fine tall pure snow white. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.00. 
OLD IVORY: The name indicates the color. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00. 
TRUE CHARM: White edged soft lavender. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.00. 
VALENCIA: Valencia orange russet; unusual, $1.75 each; 3 for $5.00. 


SIBERIAN IRIS 
$50.00 Worth for $7.50 
Siberian Iris are delightful for cut flowers, as well as for garden and land- 
scape effect. The flowers resemble the Dutch, Spanish, and English Iris, 
excepting that the Siberian Iris are prodigious bloomers and are rugged and 
easy to grow anywhere, in full sun or semi-shade, dry or moist locations. They 
multiply and grow more beautiful from year to year and require no care. 
50 Choice Siberian Iris, My Selection, Without Labels, for $7.50 


JAPANESE IRIS SEEDLINGS 


$40.00 Worth for $7.00 

These are FULL FLOWERING SIZE PLANTS. They are seedlings only in the 
sense that they are grown from seeds, instead of from root divisions, only seeds 
of the choicest varieties being used. Many are as large as dinner plates. There 
are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled, and striped effects, soft pastel shades and 
the most brilliant colorings. They bloom after all the other Iris have finished 
flowering and nothing is more showy or striking than a collection of these 

Japanese Iris Seedlings in bloom. 
25 Flowering Size Japanese Seedlings for $ 7.00 
50 oe ii “ oe iid 13.00 
100 “ iti “ “ “e 22.00 


amount of Iris information and lists the World’s Choicest Varieties 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 














July is the month of bloom, and it makes stout clumps of 
many stems to some three or more feet. It is the best white 
campanula for the border, and evidently not difficult to grow. 
The leaves are distinct, being quite broad, roundly scalloped, 
and in Spring the broad clump looks like a heavy foliage 
mass of the florists’ violet. This plant will be greatly desired 


when seen in bloom. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Good Iris for the Rock Garden 


OME time ago I purchased, from a European seedsman, 
seed of Iris graminea. The seed germinated promptly 
and the plants began blooming when they were two years old. 
This is a very handsome and interesting little iris with 
leaves that are four to eight inches long and one-quarter to 
one-half inch wide, bright green and slick on top but dull 
and whitish-green on the under sides. The flowers are borne 
on short stems one to three inches long, the buds being placed 
on the stem in the manner characteristic of the spurias. The 


stem, when stripped of the surrounding leaves, is quite flat 
and tapers sharply toward the edges. 

The net color effect of the flower is purple-red. The falls 
are heavily blue-veined on an ivory background, while the 
style branches, which are much larger and more conspicuous 
than the standards, are nearly red, and the small narrow 
standards are purple in color. 

A very peculiar feature of this plant is the bright green 
spathe. Every one of my flowers has one valve at least four 
times as long as the other, so that it sticks well up above the 
flower and might, on casual observation, be taken for a leaf. 

The flowers have a distinct fruity fragrance which we think 
is much like that of a ripe peach. Since they keep well when 
brought into the house, they are good for table decoration. 

This iris is easily grown from seed and does well for me 
in a mean heavy clay, which gets hard as a brick and cracks 
open in dry Summer weather. 

The relatively small size of the plant makes it suitable for 
the rock garden. Its blooming period is the same as that of 
Iris ochroleuca and the other spurias. 

—A. O. Snoddy. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Specializing in 


HARDY 
ORNAMENTALS 


of all kinds 
Send for your catalogue 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
WM. FLEMER’S SONS INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








ALPINE PLANTS 


nd 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 

esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 
All out-door grown and the 
rare Varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 
collections and building rock 


gardens. 
Write 


Sunridge Nurseries 
GREENWICH, CONN. 











PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Border 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Blue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
Physostegia Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phlox Procumbens Blue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
Cobweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, ete. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Distinctive Rock Plants 


An unusual list of 
European-Asiatic-Western American 
Plants and Bulbs 


Send for Our Catalog Now 


OREGON GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 487 Portland, Oregon 





POSITION WANTED 


Not a trained gardener, but with a general 
knowledge of pruning, grafting and gen- 
eral garden work. Willing to do whatever 
he is called upon to do. Address H. S. A., 
care of Horticulture. 





HORTICULTURF 


Gerberas in the Garden 


I WONDER how many gardeners around New York can 
say that the gerbera hybrids referred to by M. W. Slate 
of Geneva, N. Y., in the May 15 issue of Horticulture, are a 
success as outdoor subjects. I have raised the plants from seed 
and carried them along to the second season in a sheltered 
frame against the house, but the most I got from any of the 
plants when set out the second Summer were two flowers. I 
also have planted, in May, strong divisions carried over more 
or less dormant by a commercial grower, but from 18 plants 
which grew well I had only five or six flowers. These plants 
were lifted and planted in a frame, the whole being buried in 
salt hay when hard frost set in. This Spring I found three 
roots showing enough strength to produce a leaf in May; last 
year not a plant survived. 

My view is that gerberas are a delusion in these parts. Even 


in the south of England I never knew them to be a success. | 


As a matter of fact, gerberas are not prolific producers until 
they attain considerable size and to get such plants they must 
be grown under glass. Moreover, their most active season is 
during the later Winter and early Spring. They resent being 
dried off or rested and those commercial growers who make 
them pay do not rest them. The plants are split up in June 
and at once replanted, and they do not really begin to flower 
in earnest until October or later. It was not until greenhouse 
men adopted the Winter-flowering program that anyone se- 
cured a worth-while crop. 

In the early days we grew Gerbera Jamesoni in pots, rest- 
ing them during the Winter, and thought we did well to get a 
few flowers during the Spring months. I dare venture to say 
that the only growers who really succeed with the hybrids 
are those in southern California and the south of France. 
Adnet in France, who was responsible for their development 
as a cut-flower crop after the hybrid cross was made at the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden in England, was growing and 
shipping the flowers to England long before the war. The 
fact that no one in England took them up after they came 
into being is proof sufficient that the gerbera hybrids were 
not amenable to outdoor culture except in sections where 
the Winters are practically frost free. 

Incidentally, the seed is by no means easy to germinate and 
the percentage of plants from seed is usually small. The 
flowers have to be hand fertilized to get them to set and 
oftentimes very few seeds are secured even then. All the seed 
offered is produced either in California or France and its 
price is mdicative of its scarcity. I know there are firms that 
claim these plants are excellent Summer bloomers outdoors, 
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The New 
Top Dressing 
Soil Conditioner 
and Improver! 


Peat Moss and 
Cow Manure Combined 


in a dry pulverized form that 
makes a wonderful mulch and 
plant food. Paper-lined burlap 
bags of 50 Ibs. each, $2.50 each 
f.o.b. New Jersey factory or $3.00 
each delivered within 25 miles of 
Boston. Price on larger quantities 
on application to Desk S.F.W. 


Circular Free! 
PERRY SEED CO. 


12A Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
- mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 


Dreer’s 


Midsummer Catalog 








but they cannot convince me, even when they exhibit pictures, 
that the masses of bloom shown were produced on plants 
set out in the Spring anywhere in the East. Gerberas are deep 
rooters and must be well established before they flower; 
plants set out in the Spring are just about ready to bloom 
when the frost arrives. 
—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


Control of the Fall Webworm 


NLIKE the eastern tent caterpillar, which chiefly at- 
tacks certain fruit trees, the Fall webworm has been 
found feeding on more than 100 fruit, shade and woodland 
trees of a deciduous nature throughout the greater part of 
the United States and southern Canada. Arsenical sprays used 
for the second and third generations of codling moths (one 
to two pounds of arsenate of lead powder to 50 gallons of 
spray) will usually control this pest. They should be applied 
from the middle of July to the middle of August, according 
to the latitude or climate in any particular season. As with 
those of tent caterpillars, the webs of this insect can ordinarily 
be removed from small trees by cutting off the supporting 
twigs, by burning with a kerosene torch or by dusting in- | 


You will find a complete assortment of the 
best Winter and Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds listed in this book. Also 
| valuable advice on the planting of Flowers 
and Vegetables. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK PLANTS 


We are offering the following interesting 
and unusual rock plants for planting out 
now. With every order over $5 we will 
include two plants of Erica Carnea rosea. 


Androsace languinosa 
Campanula excisa ......... . 75 
Campanula pulla lillacina 
Campanula elatinoides ..... . 
Campanula Norman Grove .. .{ 
Hypericum Croix ......... of 
Wulfenia carinthiaca ...... .50 
Polygonium brunonis .. 
Gypsophila cerastoides . 





Dianthus sundermanni .... .50 

Primula littoniana ........ «75 

Arabis albida floreplena ... .30 
Any order placed with us will be given 
immediate and careful attention. We shall 


be glad to send you a catalog upon request. 
HENGEL BROTHERS 
Rock Garden Specialists 

KING OF PRUSSIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 

LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Pat. 
Aug. 2, 
1927 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 






Save time and effort 
Order today 





Price 
$2.75 


Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





Established 35 Years 


GROWERS and GARDENERS 


Our Prices—Bulk— 
Service Are Unequalled 
Our warehouses are 
stocked to care for our 

customers’ needs. 
Special Prices 
Truckloads and Carloads 
H ONE BALE, $3.50 
Delivered, Philadelphia 
“Importers and Vicinity 


During hot weather your plants and 
grass require moisture. Use plenty of 
SHUTE’S PEAT MOSS, keep it wet 
and you will have green grass and 
fresh flowers. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 








616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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\TRKINS & DURBROW, Is 
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fested portions with powdered basic arsenate of lead. The 
torch method is not completely satisfactory, for it leaves 
scars on the limbs and care must be taken not to damage 
the inner bark of the trees. 

The presence of the Fall webworm (in some parts of the 
country commonly referred to as the “‘bagworm,”’ but im- 
properly so called because this name belongs to another 
caterpillar which is more abundant in the South) is indicated 
by loosely-woven, dirty white webs enclosing the foliage on 
the ends of the branches. These webs are inhabited by many 
pale yellow, black-spotted, very hairy caterpillars which are 
the progeny of a small, white, night-flying moth that laid 
its eggs—earlier in the season—on the under side of a nearby 
leaf. Again unlike the tent caterpillar, which uses its web 
only for shelter, the Fall webworm works day and night 
feeding on the surface of the leaves which its web surrounds. 
About four to six weeks after it was hatched, this webworm 
crawls down the trunk of the tree and constructs its cocoon. 
The moths of the Spring generation of caterpillars lay their 
eggs in late Summer for a second brood which appears in 
early Fall; and these, becoming full-grown, spin cocoons in 
which they pass the Winter as pupae. 


The Wood Lily 


—— of experience with the common wood lily, Lilium 
philadelphicum, leads me to say that it is not only much 
underrated by the average gardener but that its reputation of 
being hard to handle is not borne out in actual practice. 
Earlier writers on American plants recognized the great beauty 
of this subject, and, at the same time, gave the species a black 
eye by telling the world that “‘it is indifferent in cultivation.” 
I can readily subscribe to the first part of that statement, for, 
to me, it is one of the most beautiful of American species, not 
even excepting the wonderful sorts which come from the 


Pacific states. The second half of the statement I have found | 


to be not supported by facts. 

One can readily understand that the investigator would 
easily have had difficulties with the plant before soil acidity 
was understood. Likewise, it is apparent that this was the 
stumbling-block of these earlier gardeners, for the wood lily 
must have a fairly high degree of acidity to do its best. I was 
puzzled for years in observing it in the wild to find it so plen- 
tiful in one locality while the surrounding country might not 


contain a single specimen. One case in particular do I remember | 


where the North bank of a nine-mile-long and narrow lake 
was dotted with the wood lily for a half mile back from the 
shore. On those hundreds of lightly wooded acres there were 
literally thousands upon thousands of red lilies during June 
and July, but not a single one was to be found on the South 
shore. Later when the question of soil acidity came up, it was 
found that it held the answer to the problem. 

In addition to the acid soil, the plant is nearly always found 
(in my state, at least) in sandy situations. I find it frequently 
in the pure beach sand of the lake referred to before, in a lean 








sand which will support little more than a few sedges. The | 


best specimens, however, are found in sandy soil containing 
some leaf mold and in positions where the stems are shaded. 
The term ‘‘wood lily’’ is really a misnomer for this plant is 
rarely found in shady woods, but is pretty sure to grow in 
lightly wooded tracts and often in open sunlight. It is not 
hard to handle in the garden if these facts are kept in mind, 
particularly that part referring to acid soil. 

This lily in nature is not one of the sociable kinds, as has 
been pointed out by a number of observers. This fact is hard 


for me to understand. It is not because they will not tolerate | 
company of their own kind, for I have transplanted them into | 


quite broad patches in their natural haunts and there they 
have remained happy for as long as they were under observa- 
tion. And they will do the same in man-made gardens. 

I have for years kept a very close lookout for decided 
breaks in coloration in the species but have never been re- 
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Now Is the Time to Plant 


Oriental Poppies 


We offer the following named 
varieties, 35 cents each 


Goliath—Largest brilliant scarlet. 


Jeannie Mawson—Bright shade of soft 
rose. 


Olympia—New double poppy, 
scarlet. 


Orange Queen—Large rich orange-red. 

Princess Ena—Salmon-pink. 

Royal Scarlet—Brilliant scarlet, 
owering. 


Why plant inferior seedling poppies 
when you can get these select 
varieties from 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Send for Catalog 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 


flame 


free 








BARRE BOX H VERMONT 
BULB BOOK 
Z FREE 








Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Daffodils, Peonies, Iris, and 
many others to plant in the 
fall—read all about them in 
Burpee’s Bulb Book. It 
tells you of the bulbs for win- 
ter blooming in the house and 
gives complete descriptions of 
the best spring-flowering 
Bulbs, Perennials, Roses, 
Shrubs, and Climbing Plants 
for fall planting. Burpee's 
Bulb Book will be mailed (to 
you) free. Write for your 
copy today 


Ww pf Tis BURPEE CO. 
Burpee +» Phila., Pa. 











Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 











PLANT IRIS IN AUGUST 
Duke of Bedford (Postage extra) %. 00 


cece desevseteseuen 1.00 
Eee ee 1.25 
Mildred Presby ......... 1.25 
Ochracea (Sunset) ........ -76 
pn | PPT TET TTT TT 1.25 
Ask for catalog of other fine varieties 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





fd Se situ desl 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialis sts 


59 and6Gi PARK PLA< 


NEW YORKCITY 
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CLIMATE TESTED 


PEONIES 
All the Best Are Here 


The new ones by Brand, Vories, 
Thurlow and others are especially 
outstanding. 


We ship extra large plants from 
virgin rich river bottom land, to 
give a quick start and sure growth. 
You will appreciate our extensive 
list and the unusual opportunity of 
securing everything you want from 
one grower. A postcard brings it. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 











Unusual Irises 


Two collections of different Irises, 
selected in a wide range of colors, are 
offered this month. 


COLLECTION A 
Amber, Aphrodite, Citronella, Domin- 
ion, Duke of York, Evadne, Frieda 
Mohr, Gen. McPherson, Jubilee, Lord 
Lambourne, Mary Gibson, Pioneer, 
True Charm, Zada. 
One of each, labeled, Cat. $25 for $15 


COLLECTION B 
Ambassadeur, Ann Page, Brandywine, 
B. Y. Morrison, Colias, Damozel, 
Esplendido, Flammenschwert, Gleam 
o’ Gold Harmony, Mlle. Schwartz, 
Ochracea, Rajput, Rose Salterne, Salo- 
nique, Seminole, Steepway, Susan Bliss, 
White Queen, Yellow Moon, Yeoman. 
One of each, labeled, Cat. $12.50 for $7.50 
All collections prepaid ——- Catalog sent on request 

KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


R. BR. No. 10 Cincinnati, O. 
1 he Stee 


FINE IRISES 


Grown in Oregon 





HERE IS A BARGAIN: Morning 
Splendor, Mildred Presby, Pioneer, 
Tropic Seas, Majestic, True Charm, 
Susan Bliss, Gold Imperial, Moon- 
light, and Sunset, — all superior 
varieties, all hardy, all different. 
I will ship the collection of ten, 
labelled and postpaid, to your ad- 
dress for $4. They are worth twice 
that much. Get acquainted with 
Oregon Quality rhizomes. 


R. M. COOLEY 
Oregon 


Silverton 











Fine New Seedling Peonies 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis - 
Nancy Dolman - 


and others 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Special Peony Offer 


Henry Vories 
Lady Kate 





10 Karl Rosefield—Best red ...... 4.50 
10 Mme. de Verneville—White .... 2.25 
10 Mons. Jules Elie—Pink ....... 5.00 

All 30 roots for $10 $11.75 


10 Peonies, my selection, $2.50 
Send for list of 100 varieties 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


A very fine collection of Siberian Iris, 
deep blue and white assorted at 30 
cents a dozen roots. 





STUART TALBOT 


Connecticut 


Lakeville 


HORTICULTURE 


warded until this Summer. This specimen is a pale rosy orange 
instead of the deep orange-red of the type, the spots in the 
center are scarlet in place of the usual purple-black, and the 
filaments, anthers, style and stigma are the same soft orange 
of the petals. Rather than lose the plant entirely, I moved it 


_ while it was in full bloom, and it has gone happily along its 


way since then, never wilting and now (June 18) it is start- 
ing to form a seed pod. I often have moved wood lilies while 
they were blooming and seldom have had a loss if the roots 


| are not disturbed. 


It may be well, in passing, to say that this is one of the 


| shallow-rooting lilies, seldom being found in the wild state 
growing deeper than four inches and more often it is not over 


two or three inches deep in the soil. 
—C. W. Wood. 


| Copemish, Mich. 








Blue Poppywort in the West 


| pein of the Portland (Oregon) Garden Club are 
particularly interested in the mention and comment of 


your publication concerning the new blue poppywort. Several | 


members of the club have been successful growers of this very 
lovely plant and, at the flower show held here May 3-5, 
Meconopsis Baileyit was exhibited and awarded the medal 
offered for the rarest bloom. 

You will please note that the date is previous to the one 
you mention in your June 15 issue, where the statement is 
made that it had never before been exhibited in this country. 

We are a long way off, so your mistake is a very natural 
one to make. Sometime, we hope, flower-growers in the East 
will realize that there are a vast number of up-to-date gardens 
out here in the Northwest, where the English influence, due 
in part to similarity of climate and in part to the early history 
of this section, is most pronounced. 

Information has come recently to one of the members of 
the Portland Garden Club that the seed of Meconopsis 
Batley now furnished is really made up of two distinct 
varieties—biennial and perennial. An attempt is being made 
to segregate these two varieties and the chances are that Eng- 
lish houses will list the perennial variety as Meconopsis 
betonicifolia var. Baileyit. 

With a climate so like England’s, we hope to be able to 
grow sturdy plants of this most interesting flower. 

—Frances S. Twining. 
Portland, Ore. 


Cultivating the Gladiolus 


~ has been stated many times that it is impossible to culti- 
vate the gladiolus too frequently, for this plant loves sun, 
water and air. The question of the sun is decided by the loca- 
tion of the planting. Water, if not furnished naturally, may 
be furnished artificially, but it is better for the plants to have 
a considerable amount of water weekly rather than a little 
every day. The gladiolus cares for air not only above ground 


| but also in the ground, and therefore the soil should be culti- 


vated after each rainstorm or artificial watering. This will 
break up the earth’s crust and allow the air to penetrate the 
soil, and it will also break up the soil into a dust mulch, so 


| that the valuable water supply will not be lost into the air 





from evaporation during hot weather. 
One should be sure, therefore, that the gladiolus has an 
abundance of sun, water and air, and of course we assume that 
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EXTRAORDINARY IRIS 
LANDSCAPING OFFER 


Without doubt, the two best irises for 
landscaping purposes are 
PALLIDA DALMATICA 

and QUEEN OF MAY 
The former is an extra tall lavender variety ; 
the latter is not quite so tall and is one of 
the sturdiest pink ones. The color combina- 
tion is charming and a combined planting 
of the two is “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 
UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 
One Dozen of each, (24 roots), postpaid 
for Two Dollars 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
VILLE 


CIRCLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 











there will be a fair amount of fertility in the soil. A rather | 


general but simple rule to remember about the gladiolus, in its 
planting, in its care, and in its cultivation, is that it should be 
treated in very much the same way that the potato is treated, 
only that it will be well worth while to cultivate it and water 
it even more often than is necessary with the potato. 

—William Edwin Clark. 
Sharon, Mass. 


| 





Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
PEONIES and IRISES 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request, issued later. 
Your name and address secures your copy. 





Send it now. (Mention ‘Horticulture’’) 
E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville Ohio 















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 

plete and accurate information—how to succeed 

with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 

Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 
The best at moderate prices 

The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





Rare Peonies 


SPECIAL SALE of the world’s best of outstand- 
ing distinction, especially the finest JAPANESE 
varieties which are the most desirable of all 
peonies for garden decoration and cut flowers. 
Valuable PEONY SEEDS free with orders dur- 
ing this sale. Write for list. 
BEACON ROAD PEONY GARDEN 
B. B. Wright, Box 466, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Member American Peony Society 





Peony Novelties 


TENUIFOLIA FLORE PLENA 
(The Fern Leaf Peony) 
$1 each, $8.00 per ten 


All the worthwhile Peonies at Bargain 
Prices. Send for list. 


O. L. RINGLE 
Wausau, Wis. P. O. Box 90 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Boston Florists 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


ing 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 























BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 
Streng Perenoial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Steck, 
Native Plant Material Catalog on Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 





Gladiolus and Hot House 
Cucumber Farm 


AT AUCTION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 2 P. M. 
MANSFIELD, MASS. 

25 Acres, 10-room House, Barn, 3 Large 
Hothouses. Send for descriptive circular. 
H. F. HOLCOMB, Auctioneer 
95 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
C. F. HOLMES, Owner 


TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON 





NEW JERSEY 














EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 





Size, 9 x 52 x 2% inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 
which will make your own seed gathering a real 
pleasure, and insure better plants acclimated to 
your soil. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 


T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 


Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 
FOR 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 
insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 
thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 























NOW Is the Time to Order IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
send a trial order to the undersigned. I assure you that you will get 
GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 100 Iris—at 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 
ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 
& 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hote! 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








MECONOPSIS BAILEYI, 


Also Pratti, Rudis, Sinuata, Lati- 
folia, etc. 


GENTIANA, Acaulis, Farreri, 


Sino, Ornata, Verna, Depressa, etc. 


PRIMULA, Nutans, Littoniana, 
Wardii, Julea, Chionantha, etc. 


And many other varieties of new 
and rare alpines and rock plants for 
Fall delivery. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
Medina, Wash. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











NARCISSUS 


49 VARIETIES 
HARDY LILIES 
5 VARIETIES 
Descriptive List 
EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 














Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Madonna Lilies 


For June Gardens— 
At Attractive Prices 


These stately flowers, symbol of purity and de- 
votion, whose regal grace and glistening white- 
ness give a supreme distinction to any garden, 
are especially alluring against a background of 
blue Delphiniums. 

Our bulbs are selected from the choicest collec- 
tion in France—stalks 4 to 5 feet tall, often 
10 to 15 magnificent blooms on a single stem. 
To secure their gracious beauty for your garden 


next year at these unusually low import prices | 


the bulbs must be ordered now. They will be 
delivered to you ready for planting in September. 


Jumbo Size—Extremely large picked bulbs 
for unusual results (supply limited) 
75c each—-$7.50 a dozen 


Regular Mammoth Bulbs—50c each— 
$4.50 a dozen—$35.00 per 100 


Our new Bulb Book—Li 
indoor or outdoor planting — Free on request. 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
Madison Ave. near 58th St., New York City 





NARCISSUS BULBS 


Twelve bulbs each of six varieties, 72 in 
all, $3 postpaid. 50 each of six varieties, 
800 in all, $12 postpaid. Ten Candidum 
Lilies, 40 Grape Hyacinths, 20 Scillas or 
eight different Iris, $1. All four for $3. 


A packet of Regal Lily seed and a copy of 
Joe’s Bulb Bulletin for two cents. 


JOE SMITH, Olympia, Wash. 


BULBS for Fall Planting 


Daffodils — Tulips 
Lilies — Iris 





Price List on Request 


FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS 
Woodburn, Oregon 





“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 


Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





LATTER'S 


INIUM 


D 
UPERB 


Fresh seed ready now. Typical Wrexham types 
from finest R. H. S 
$1.00 per pkt. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Text Book, ‘Its Culture,"’ 10 cents 
V. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue 


Delphinium Specialist 


sts of choicest bulbs for | 











. medal winner parentage. | 


Pairhaven, Mass. | 





HORTICULTURE 
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Late August Work 


ATER all plants during a period of drought until the 
ground is saturated not less than four inches in depth; 
never spray them when the temperature drops suddenly or when 
northeast winds are blowing, for this causes mildew. 

Remove plantains and other weeds from the lawn with a 
small trowel and seed over the bare spots. Do the filing and 
grading for new lawns, which should be sown by the middle 
of next month. 

Cut the galls from spruce trees and burn them. The special oil 
sprays that are used to eradicate gall aphids and the pine needle 
scale should not be applied at this time of year but in early 
Spring. 

Take cuttings of English ivy, poinsettia and heliotrope, and 
% pot them up for house plants next Winter. 

Transplant perennials grown from seed in June and July. 

Cut garden phlox to the ground when it has finished blooming 
and fertilize with sheep manure; it is best grown from late 

% Summer divisions. 
) Divisions of bearded irises can still be taken and, late this 
month or in early September, of Japanese and Siberian irises. 

Continue to use Massey dust or one of the prepared sprays on 
roses to prevent mildew and black spot. 

Watch for the appearance of black beetles on aster plants (see 
page 389). 

Potted strawberries should be set now——18 inches from each 
other in rows three feet apart, with the crowns even with the 
surface. 

Harvest onions when the tops turn yellow, spread them out 
in the sun to dry, then store them in a cool place. 

Plant a few freesia bulbs every two weeks. Use three-quarter 
inch bulbs for early flowers. Keep the pans or pots shaded a little 
until growth starts. 

Elm trees infested with elm leaf beetles should be sprayed 
immediately. Elm trees in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio which 
show signs of wilting should be reported to the Ohio Agriculture 
Experiment Station at Worcester, because of the European elm 

i’ disease, which has been found in that section. 

Starting the planting of daffodils as soon as the bulbs can be 

¥ obtained at the stores. 

Plant the bulbs of Fall crocuses as soon as they arrive. They do 

well in the rock garden. 

Privet hedges should have a final trimming now. 

Planting of evergreens can be undertaken at any time now. 
They should not be pruned. 

) Madonna lilies should go into the ground at once, but not 
over two inches deep. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AVE. at the BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Lecated Fireproof Hotel 


220 Rooms with the last word 


in hotel equipment 
SALT WATER BATHS SOLARIUM OCEAN DECK 
Overlooking the Ocean 


Cuisine Unexcelled 
European Pian $3. up American Plan $6. up 


FIREPROOF GARAGE ATTACHED 
BR. B. LUDY, M. D., a 


ey 


Member British and American Delph. Societies | Editorial headquarters of Horticulture during the Atlantic City Flower Show 
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QUALITY BULBS 


Prices Much Lower 
This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on — 
tion. We deliver 

all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 








Ready Now 


Come and get them, they 
are not expensive 


Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard 
Siberian and Japanese Irises 
Old-fashioned Clove Pinks 


Scotch Sea Daisies 
Small Evergreen Trees 


“SUNNY MEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston — Select your plants 

Visitors Welcomed 














The NEW LARGE FLOWERED 
Hypericum polyphyllum 
An Aristocrat for the Rock Garden 


Low-growing 6 to 8 inches bigh, 
spreading, upright feathery foliage with 
terminal blossoms of clear golden yellow 
of half-dollar size. Strong plants in 
24-inch pots ready for planting at any 
time. 50 cents each or $4.50 for ten. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 


IRIS BLUES 


Are you fond of them? Here are five good ones 
of varied tone and season, for $1 postpaid: 
Isis, Miranda, Pallida Como, Rotorua, Viking. 

Pink and rose shades: Aurora, Fuerstin Lonyay, 
Titus, Thelma Perry, Rosalind. 

Blends: Dora Longdon, Glow, 
Nuee d’Orage. 











Mary Gibson, 


“Contrast’’ set: Tristram, Arnols, Shekinah, 
Azure, Sudan. 

“Special’’ set: (any five): Dejah, Commodore, 
Afterglow, Mandarin, Muzeris, Seminole, 
Queen Caterina, Troades. 

Siberians: Emperor, True Blue, 2 Snow Queen. 

Each set, above, $1, postpaid ——- the six sets 
for $5. 

Collections (postpaid in New England; sent else- 
where at purchaser's expense), as follows: 


(1) Two each of 20 good named varieties, lab- 
elled, $3. 

(2) Two each of 50 good named varieties, lab- 
elled, $6. 

(3) Unlabelled assortment of 30 varieties, $2. 

A chance for you and a friend to add variety 
to your iris borders at small cost. 

(My collection, though large, has my personal 
attention, and has been cleared of many varie- 
ties no longer considered worth their board 
and keep.) (Mrs.) E. L. Scheffy. 

LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 

West Mansfield Massachusetts 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Enjoy these “flapper pansies” all summer 
long, at camp or at home. Fine little plants 
from small pots, ready now. $1.50 for 10 
postpaid, more at ten cents each. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Ine. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 











VIOLAS Field Grown 


ee $2.50 a doz. 
White Jersey Gem ......... 60c each 
Dccce! cesnéeenen $2.50 a doz. 
Sutton’s Apricot ........ $3.00 a doz. 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 
42 Arch Street Keene, N. H. 














